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VOL. I. 


HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GERALDINE.”’ 


Original. 


O where is the home of my childhood? 
And where are the friends whom I loved? 
And where are the flow’rs and the wildwood, 
Where gay as the young bird I roved? 
My weeping eyes shall they gaze ever 
Again on my own native stream? 
Since these I have left, have I never 
Felt pleasure’s bright genial beam. 


Dear scenes of my childhood, with sorrow 
I’ve bid you a lipg’ring adieu, 

Those friends of my youth, can I borrow, 
One joy since I’ve parted with you? 

New friends—can they banish my anguish, 
Or wake in my heart rapture’s swell? 

Oh! no still in grief must I languish 
Since I’ve mournfully told you farewell. 





JOE HODGES. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


‘Man wrongs and time avenges, and my name 
May form a monument, not all obscure, . 
Though such was not my ambitious end or aim, 
To add to the vain-glorious list of those, 

Who dabble in the pettiness of fame.’*—Byron. 


There are certain misfortunes peculiar to every member of 
the human family; and diversified as are the characters of 
men, and various as are their pursuits in life—so diversified 
and various are the evils that follow in their course; ind in- 
deed, it would seem that when the box of Pandora was open- 
ed upon the world, there was an attending devil not only 
for every evil that issued from it, but for every intermediate con- 
dition that exists, or does not exist, as the case may be, in the 
boundless range of human probability; and if such should be the 
situation in which that fated box placed humanity, there can- 
not possibly be a lump of flesh and blood upon this terraquous 
sphere, but what has its accompanying train of devils, and it 
must not be supposed that the errors of beings thus beset, should 
be “few and far between,” when a legion of devils (‘for they 
are many”) are continually hovering about their path. I 
have said, every one has his peculiar misfortunes, and I fur- 
thermore say, that the same individual scarcely meets the same 
misfortune twice, in exactly the same manner; it is true, the 
unfortunate circumstances by which he may be surrounded! 
may occur on different occasions somewhat similar, but the 
multitude of the “princes of the power of the air” that follow 
him are so variously disposed, in regard to the action of the 
man, that for him to perform two deeds alike, would be as 
impossible as for him to take a course that the devils did not 
inhabit, which every body knows, probable while the wind 
which blows Pandora’s evils so plenteously, and upon every 
possible and improbable contingency there rides a devil, can- 
not be done. 

I do not mean in my remarks to advocate the doctrine 
of fate and necessity, not any Mr. Peters, not any at all sir, 
I only wish to say, that the world is infested, and that poor 
Pilgarlic man in every turn he takes through life, meets with 
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| Say, that the reason why I have not dared to meddle with 
any thing so metapysical, as to attempt a solution of the above 
difficulties, is perhaps because I have but one bump upon my 
whole head, and that one is behind the ear, occasioned by a 
severe fall from the top of a chicken house, when I was about six 
years old, which has left the fore part of my cranium so flat, 


that you might with all ease in the world, by a little elevation 
of my chin, balance a common sized breakfast table upon it. 
It was my intention when I sat down to have commenced 
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propensity or whatever else it is; but I am somewhat disposed 
to think that in many instances it is found to be a very ac- 
commodating stimulus, and if it had not to have been for the 
vanity that once in a while leaked out of Joe’s development, 
(I do not like to say bump so much) he would have “died as 
the fool dieth,” and his name would have died with him. 

I met Joe one day, he was in a profuse perspiration. “O!” 
said he, as his limbs were shaking with his propensity, “how 
I should like to remain unnoticed in the company of ladies, 


the story of Joe Hodges, before which I thought by way of|| until some favorite subject called me forth, and then to arise 


apology for the character I was about to represent, it would 
be necessary to make a few remarks upon men and things in 


a general way, and have been led on almost to the bottoms of 


the first page, of our foolscap sheet, without so much as even 
the mention of Joe’s name. 

I apologize for this, and hope the reader will be kind enough 
to suppress his risable faculties (if he has the bump) and 
read on. It was one of the attendant misfortunes upon the 
nature and character of Jue Hodges to be ambitious. I do 
not wish to be understood to mean, that Joe possessed that 
proud aspiring spirit leads through fields of slaughter or of 
death, nor that thirst for glory that makes its passage through 
seas of blood, and is satiated only by the trumpet voice of 
fame, that follows in the victors course—no, no, there was 
nothing of this kind about Joe, for 


“He deem’d it nota glory to be class’d 
With conquerers, and virtue’s other foes.” 


Nature when she formed Joe, had no fiery materials at hand; 
he appeared to be the old lady’s last resort in her attempt to 
while away a weary hour; she snatched up the first things 
that came in her way, dabbled Joe together, gave him 
a tremendous blow upon the head, and sent him into the 
world like myself with but one bump, and where that was 
situated, perhaps. those skilled in phrenology or craneology, or 
whatever kind of an ology it is, will be able to tell after they 
have read a little more of his history, there is onething I beg 
leave to be acquainted with, however, and that is, it must have 
been opposite the one on my topknot, for Joe ard me could 
never agree, though we were intimate and frequenily associat- 
ed. Jve’s bump some how or other led him amorg the girls 
and whether he wished or not he was eternally at their heels, 
but the poor fellow could not help it, the bump was there, and 
no dog was ever more strongly chained and led ty the hand 
of his master, than was Joe by his bump. There vas nothing 
in the world Joe liked so much as to cut a figure umong the 
ladies, and a figure he did cut, for he soon became the sun 
of the circle in which he moved, and the prevailing toast 
among his aequaintance; and thus the favorite object of his 
life, viz: that of leaving a name behind him when dead, was 
fully accomplished. 

Joe was an only child, and his father had him educated 
until his teachers gave him over as a finished schdar. His 
last preceptor pronounced him a prodigy with a mind aslong as 
the bench on which he sat at school, and as wide as the rim of 
his father’s old hat, but alas! it must have been a lonesome 
desert where not one native flower bloomed to adorn its un- 
genial soil. But I have said, that Joe had a bump, and 
one too of very respectable size, and that was not stuck 


contending propensities and passions, with each a “laughing || upon his head for nothing. Joe carried that bump wherever 


devil in its sneer,” that sits to mock almost every attempt he 


he went, or rather the bump carried Joe wherever it went. 


makes towards the improvement of his intellectual nature; || I detest moralising sometimes, but there is a pretty consider- 


whether or no, it is because of the formation of his heart, or his 
head, or that the most of his cranial developments are behind 


able protuberance about my cranium, as I have said, and I 
connot help it once in a while. I feel disposed to find fault 


his ear, or of by far the most formidable difficulty, that the || with the world again, it is not arranged exactly to suit my 


aforesaid box of Pandora has scattered around him more evils 


fancy, and I cannot for the life of me, arrange my fancy to 


and d—evils than he has the power to contend with, I will not || adopt its received opinions, and I must cavil a little now and 


pretend to say; I leave this part of the subject altogether to the 
speculations of theorists, who are as numerous as the devils 


then; the reason of the present dissatisfaction, is the unjustifi- 
able obloquy that has been placed upon a certain thing called 


that infest them. Candor will perhaps compel me however to || vanity. It has been stigmatised as a mean unworthy passion, 


and astonish all present with unexpected talent.” Yes, re- 
plied I, there certainly must be something peculiary gratify- 
ing in the astonishment, that would be brought about in that 
mapuer, for it was thus that satan started forth on a certain 

| cecasion, but he was soon exposed in his own proper form by 
the touch ot ithureal’s spear; and if one must wait and wrap 
himself up in reserve until a proper opportunity affords itself 
for p:esenting to his associates the extraordinary powers of 
his mind, many an otherwise charming hour would roll on in 
unbroken stupidity. Joe was silent, and it was afterwards 
ascertained that he was committing Pope’s Essay on Man to 
memory, to repeat in company, (which by the by was no fool 
of an accomplishment.) The above conversation, particularly 
with Joe is not given to the reader through the influence of 
any notion, or wish to expose his lack of erudition, I had like 
to have said nothing about it, being a little modest, and retir- 
ing myself, but feeling something like a thump upon one pro- 
tuberance that reminded me of the necessity of throwing out 
the remarks, I could not resist it. 

There was not to be found in all the Christendom of Joe's ac. 
quaintance an Album, but what held the modest signature of 
“J. H.” in two or three places. Once upon a time, Joe with 
the assistance of some dozen or two of his friends, succeeded 
in getting up what he called a speech, of which Joe was de- 
livered for the first time about midnight before his father’s 
blacks, who after he was done; yelped out the most deafening 
applause that ever was heard; so astounded were they at the 
unparalleled oratory and eloquence of their young master. 
The above named speech was fourteen several times made use 
of on something less than half the number of occasions (for, 
he never. failed to say it twice to the same company.) Joe’s 
speech was printed and circulated throughout the whole of the 
State, in which he lived, immortal honors flowed in thick upon 
his head, and his future seat in the Congress of these United 
States, was omened by several of his friends; the seat was 
there however, and is yet, though he never obtained it, and 
never will, 

It so happened, that Joe’s development made several exalted 
attempts, the last one was to be dubbed Doctor, and like Don 
Quixotte to have a squire. Joe’s father remonstrated, but he 
was obstinate, he told him of the difficulties in his way, but 
his development. surmounted. them all, and he made the be- 
ginning. 

His father died, and he came into the possession of his for- 
tune, studied medicine eleven years and was rejected; he 
spent all his fortune, became advanced in life, and his devel- 
opment increased. The last time I saw Joe, he was grub- 
bing stumps in the land that was once his own, he had a tre- 
mendous knot upon his head, and more than once reminded 
me of having seen better days. 

Ipteness.—Idleness is the badge of gentry, the bane of 
body and mind, the nurse of aaughtiness, the step-mother of 
dissipation and the chief author of all mischief—one of the 
seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the devil chiefly 
reposes, and a great cause not of melancholy, but of many 
other diseases, for the mind is naturally active, and if it be 
not occupied about some honest business, it rushes into mis- 
chief or sinks into melancholy.—Burton.. 
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LINES TO AN ALBUM. 


Original. 





stroyer. 

1 have seen the aged one who, like. the sturdy oak of the 
forest, had withstood the rush of inany a severe tempest, at 
last trembling, tottering, then falling into the grave. 

As I stood cheerless and motionless, as if bound by a spell, 

When e’er thy pages meet my eye, . ||musing upon the fate of all, even the wisest, most virtuous 
i Giiak of one cntiined sbove~ . || and promising of my race, overpowered by the feelings of hu- 

Beyond the blue and boundless sky.— | : ‘ , 

Who oft the friendly circle met, manity I could but exclaim, suffer me to weep on till the very 
To sport amid the glad and gay— fountains of my tears shall be exhausted. But in the mean 
One whom his friends may ne’er forget, |time the clouds in the eastern sky had broken and dispersed, 
Though he from them has pass’d away. ‘and I was suddenly roused from my mournful reveries by the 
glimmering of a distant star which appeared through a small 

|opening in an adjacent wood. I gazed for a moment upon the 
beautiful luminary, and then exclaimed, suffer it to be so now; 
for we live ina world of evils and cares; of anxieties and dis- 


Written at the request of the lady to whom it was presented by her a 
anced lover, but a few days before his death. 


Emblem of pure impassioned love, 


| tion; for I have seen him, too, fall a victim to the cruel de- 
*| 





And thou dear mourner who hast felt, 

Grief’s canker and corrosive rust— 
Who oft in bitterness hath knelt 

Upon the sod that hides his dust; 
And in affliction’s gloomy hour, 

Full often thou hast wandered there, 
To weep in agony and pour 

‘Thy sorrows on the evening air. 














|remains for the people of God. And yon bright star that now 
| sheds its silvery light upon the gloom of our world, isa lively 
emblem of that hope which is cherished with emotion of the 


O [had boped when to thy home 
Of light and loyeliness I came, 


~S SBS a 


‘appointments; and death, though wearing a most terrific as- | 
pect, is but a kind messenger to welcome us to that rest which | 


To meet *neath thy ancestral dome 

The little throng whom friendships flame 
Hed warmed into a brother-hood— 

Whose hopes and sympathies seemed one— 
Little I thought that he who stood 

The foremost in the rank—was gone. 


We’ve lost him, but the loss is gain— 
Aye everlasting gain to him, 
And while the fields of light remain 
Beyond death’s shadows dark and dim 
He’ll live and reign and sweetly sing 
With those redeemed from earth and care, 
And when we fall O may we wing 
Our passage up to meet him tnere. M. 


MUSINGS. 


Original. 


— 


‘See how beneath the moon-beam’s smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And murmuring then, subsides to rest. 


Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea, 

And having swelled a moment there, 
Sinks into eternity.”,— Moore. 

It was night, and I was sad and melancholy; and being a stran- 
ger.in a strange land, I retired alone for the pleasures of medita- 
tion. All nature seemed shrouded in gloom; every prospect was 
dark and cheerless. There were no bright moonbeams seen 
dancing on the slightly agitated bosom of the beautiful river 
upon whose banks I had wandered, and not a single star could 
be seen to penetrate the thick, dark clouds that every where 
covered the heavens. All was silent. Nota voice nor-a sound 
was heard, save the death-like moan of a northern breeze 
slowly sweeping through the leaftess boughs of an ancient 
sycamore that, like a faithful sentinel, had for ages watched 
the softly gliding waters of the beautiful Roanoke as they 
passed on their way to the broad atlantic, and the dolorous 
hoot of a night bird ever and anon echoing from the deep 
shades of a neighboring forest. As I mused, my feelings very 
naturally mingled with the scenery, and circumstances with 
which I was surrounded; and the theme upon which my mind 
seemed most inclined to dwell, was the gloom of the grave. 








most inexpressible pleasure by every believer in the resurrec- 
tion to immortality and eternal life through Jesus Christ our 


| Lord, J. P. 


GREEK COMEDY. 
A HISTORIETTE. 


Original. 


CHAPTER III. 

In what is technically denominated the Old Comedy it was 
customary to select some particular individual by mame, action, 
or personal accoutrements as the type and. representative of 
some particular vice or folly. The hapless victim was bela- 
bored with strokes of-ridicule of a nature so caustic as very 
often to cure him of his moral or mental malady. Sometimes, 
it is true, the effect was different, and the subject of the un- 
merciful flaggellation succeeded in turning the table on the 
self-constituted renovators of his habits; and this, too, was ac- 


| complished at times so successfully as to consign the bona fide 


material carcase of the physician to the grave intended for the 
fame and reputation of the patient. It was altogether a Thom- 
sonian process. It is not to be supposed in those primitive 
ages of rudeness and illiteracy, any more than in these of re- 
finement and elegance, that cowardice was at all unwilling to 
avail itself of the co-operation of dirks and bludgeons, (that 
exquisite invention, the Bowie knife, being reserved for more 
exquisite brutes,) in order to shield itself from the castigations 
of deserved contempt. Hence this practical and scorching 
species of reformation in which the reformers themselves—as, 
alas! has too often been the case—proved themselves, while at- 
tempting kindly to extract the motes from the eyes of their 


|fellows to be the proprietors of large lots of optical timber 


themselves, was not to be for a long time tolerated. Right 
reasoning condemned it at once; not only on account of its 
turbulent terdency, but in view of the fact that the renovation 
of morals must be accomplished, not by an attack upon vices 
in detail, much less upon indivividuals, but by the concentra- 
tion of opposition to all crime upon a certain manifestation of 
it. Popular opinion, therefore, which often casts out devils by 
Beelzebub, the prince of devils, politely signified to Thespis 
the perfect propriety of an immediate withdrawal of his rude 
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have been a miserly old rogue, who begrudged his domestics 
the relics of his scantily furnished board. He lived toan extreme 
old age, having attained very nearly his hundredth year. The 
longevity of these vermin—misers—is only to be reconciled 
with our ideas of propriety on the supposition that they really 
would evaporate sooner were it not for the unconquerable aver. 
sion of satan, who has some decency about him, to have his 
dominions befouled by the more than infernal deformity of 
such uncomely fiends as they make. 

In the fate of Cratinus there was something exceedingly 
impressive. Te died of laughter. Tradition goes that while 
enjoying or about to enjoy his meagre repast of dried grapes 
and diluted wine, an ass, impelled by feelings of companion. 
ship, joined him; and in that peculiarly interesting and asinine 
| manner, characteristic of this amiable beast, began to munch 
|the fruit with much apparent satisfaction. 

Cratinus, it seems, according to some historians, for there is 
a difference of opinion on this as on most important topics, 
/such as the place of Homer’s birth and of all our demises, 
somewhat alarmed at the omnivorous manifestations of his 
| guest, very unceremoniously requested a cessation of opera. 





Giving a loose reign to. my imagination, it was not long till | and ill-constructed stage, and Old Comedy, in its worst form, 
every melancholy scene of my life, like the dark images of || went into the shades of retirement with her son; for, be it re- 
a mournful dream, passed in rapid succession before me. Here || membered, that Thespis was the author of comic as well as 


I paused for a moment to inquire for the companions of my 
brighter days—the days of my boyhood; but they were gone. 
They, with many of the friends of my riper years, had long 
retired to the lonely grave. Thus we spend our years as a 
tale that is told. “All flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof 
as the flower of the field; for the wind passcth over it and it 
is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no more.” 

Ihave seen the child, like the flourishing rosebud nipt by 
an untimely frost, wither and die. 

I have seen the youth entering the arena of life, full of 
hopes, full of enterprise, full of expectation. The fire of ge- 
nius sparkled his bright eyes, and health, like the full-blown 
rose, bloomed on his countenance. Alas! I have seen him in 
& moment, in the midst of all, overwhelmed by the mighty 
flood. 

I have seen the man who had reached the meridian of life. 
Fired with ambition, and nerved with courage, he adjusted 
and prosecuted, with all the enthusiasm of certainty, his imagi- 
nary, or at best, but precarious schemes. I have seen him the 
idol of his companion, the hope of his offspring, and the coun- 
sellor of all around him. All that was virtuous and lovely, 
all that was noble and praiseworthy, shone forth brilliantly in 





tragic representations. 

It'is noi to be supposed that the demon of satire, having 
once whetted its appetite, was easily to be deterred from a 
complete gratification of its longings. So, after a short sus- 
pension of operations—perhaps one might say of sarcastic 
specie payments—it covertly insinuated itself into the digni- 
fied dramis of AXschylus, and its votaries by imitating and 
burlesquing the lofty conceptions of the great tragedian, ac- 





quired immense applause. Not content with this clandestine 
mode of demonstrating its existence, it soon developed itself 
more corspicuously in travesties of manners and habits as 
well as literature and religion. Eupolis, Cratinus, and, above 
all, Aristophanes, appeared to minister to the ravenous de- 








mands of a multitude hungry for amusement, of what sort 
soever it might be; and a species of comedy partaking largely 
of the nature of that which had been banished for its licen- 
tiousness was introduced. It was rendered more snfferable 
for a time, by the comparative superiority of its refinement 
and the incontestibly more biting as well as comprehensive 
character of the wit. 

Of the first of the comedians above-mentioned we have 
not sufficient, if any remains to judge of his merits. Of Crati- 


‘tions. To this proposition the animal decidedly objected, and, 
with a pertinacity worthy of all commendation, turned a deaf 
and, certainly, rather a long ear, to the vociferous invitation to 
make his absence visible. He continued the process of mastica. 
tion and deglutition until the ost found himself altogether in the 
vocative, as it respected his dinner; but noticing the demure look 
of,his pot companion, as a pair of very intelligent and sup. 
plicating eyes rolled their glance upon him, he could but be 
amused in the depth of his vexation. So bursting into a loud 
guffaw or horse laugh, or perhaps I should say, on this occa- 
sion, ass-laugh, he tendered the quadruped his can of wine to 
wash down the mess of fruitage: thus, very improperly dem- 
onstrating his total indifference as to the principle of total ab. 
stinence. So ludicrous was the conception accompanying or 
preceding the act, that in the extraordinary extent to which 
he disclosed his throat a grape seed obtruded itself into his 
weasand, and he died incontinently as facetious a death as 
the veriest merry-andrew could desire. 

If I were writing in epic poem this chance piece of bio- 
graphical lore might be esteemed a digression. But historical 
sketches are governed by rules differing in some measure from 
those that control those songsters, poets; the only songsters, 
by the way, that warble the most sweetly when caged, The 
indulgence in this slight deviation from the main current of 
this most entertaining disquisition, will assuredly be justified by 
those who are wise enough to know that the character of an 
author’s productions may easily be discovered from his own 
character. Taking this as a criterion, I do not know that we 
are to regret very greatly the inhumanity of time in consign- 
ing to that Potter’s field of the intellectual world—the grave of 
oblivion—the emanations from the brain of Cratinus. 

A very tempting opportunity here presents itself to indulge 
in a variety of strictures on certain anachronisms in the slight 
revelations we have concerning this cachinnatory writer; but 
a sacred respect for the unity of my narrative forbids an en- 
trance into the field at present. So I shall conclude this chap- 
ter with the simple observation that it would have been made 
longer, but that I have become very much exhausted by smo- 
king a most potent principe. ATROX MARS. 








REVIEW CRITICAL. 


Original. 


CHAPTER I. 

Among the great number of fragments which have been 
handed down to us from former times, is that of a poem, the 
loss of which must ever be deeply deplored by the literary 
world. We are informed that during the great manuscript- 
hunting mania which existed at the time of Poggio, the Flor- 
entine, and rescued so much valuable matter from the filth of 
ruins and the rubbish collected by many ages, a poetic distich 
caught the eye of one of the literati, as a fishmonger was on the 
point of wrapping it about his ware. This extraordinary cir- 
cumstance we do not remember having ever seen mentioned 
in Mr. D’Israeli’s work on the “Curiosities of Literature,” 
but we have received it from a source quite as creditable, no 
matter what. In tracing their history closely we find that for 
two hundred years these lines were shut up in a private drawer 
which had been stowed away in the garret of the celebrated 
family of Barbosa, at Ugento. 

At the expiration of the time alluded to, during a general 
upsetting, they were found carefully wrapped up in several 
folds of brown paper, endorsed, “Bishop Barbosa, 1393.” The 
family transferred them as a gift to the library of curiosities at 
Venice. They were there discovered by the inquisitive Avicena, 


his character. Ah me! my heart sickens at the sad recollec ||nus we have some sligit information which represents him to | who commenced the work of their translation into the English 
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tongue. After thirty years of close and unremitted application 
the task was at length completed, and the following version 
published to the world, dedicated “Honoratissimo domino 
Roberto Burton, auctori melancholie anatominis.” Brazen 


nose college. 
* + * * * * 


« °T'was night, or, ‘in totidem verbis,’ near the time , 
When Pheebus disappeared, with his nightcap on, beyond the hori- 
zontal line.” 


In the inception of this poem the author does not make use 
of the “professis magnis,” or “redundantia verborum,” so 
strongly and justly condemned by Horace in his treatise “De 
arte poetica.” Longinus understood not better the nature of 
sublimity than did our poet. He knew well the proper mode’ 
of expression to be used in its utterance, and was, doubtless, | 
well apprised that all “sesquipedalia,” or loud sounding epi- 
thets detract from its real character and dignity. Hence the 
first sentence is ushered in by two monysyllabic terms—“Fuit 
nox,” or, as translated, “’T'was night!” In a moment—in the 
twinkling of an eye we have before us the night charming 
with its fresh winds, and glittering stars, and brilliant moon- 
light, or awful in its robe of darkness, crowded with scenes of 
dismay and horror. But the author proceeds as though he 
had not sufficiently expressed his meaning. Whether he fears 
the concise expression incomprehensible te common minds, or 
wishes to improve upon the orginal, we know not. Thus he 





continues: 





or, “in tolidem verbls,’’ near the time 
When Phebus disappeared, with his nightcap on, beyond the 
horizontal line.” 


“In totidem verbis!” How classical! How loudly it smells 
of the lamp which threw its light over the ponderous volumes 
of Roman lore. Who but the immortal author himself could 
have selected a more musical sentence, “in totidem verbis!” 
Just anatomize its syllabic construction, reader. It sounds 
like——but we shall not dare to illustrate it lest Pallas strike 
us mad for our impudence and presumption in her temple. It 
is well that Avicena had the good taste to leave this untrans- 
lated. Certain it is that nothing in the English language 
could be more beautiful, musical, and expressive. But again: 


‘When Phebus disappeared, with his nightcap on, beyond the horizontal 
ine.”? 


Knowing well that his poem would be perused only by the 
truly learned and great, he uses no common place words to 
designate that great luminary,the sun. We have the mythologi- 
cal divinity before us. Phcebus, the beautiful, beardless Apollo! 
Whata rich cluster of associations hang about the word! We 
turn to many pages in the life of this illustrious god of the Ro- 
mans. We recur to that beautiful tissue of fabulous narra- 
tion which gave him achariot and flying steeds to cross the 
beautiful concave, and finally a resting place in the lap of old 
Thetis, the goddess of the ocean. 

“With his nightcap on, beyond the horizontal line.” 

O, incomparable expression! Whether his nightcap was 
gathered about his fadeless brow in the form of clustering 
clouds or knit from the rosy effulgence of his own glory we 
are not informed. ‘Certain it is that the god adjusted his 
night cap beyond the horizontal line. 

*‘Beyond the horizontal line.”” | 

Most critics are of the opinion that the word beyond is an| 
improper translation of the original. 

Christian Guerricke, in his work “de verbis,”” consumes seve- 
ral pages in attempting to prove the word in question should | 
be “below” instead of “above.” We have not room here to 
give the reader even a synopis of the multifarious arguments 
adduced, by this learned critic, in favor of the opinion ad- 
vanced, but must refer him to “J. Zudelbeck’s treatise de auc- 
toritatibus,” in which a compendium is given of the writings 
of Guerricke, Stradsburg, Nickleblitzer, and Gesner upon this 
subject. 

The last word in the distich is introduced unquestionably 
to complete the rhyme; thus: time t 

line 

In respect to the time, we are told that it was near the pe- 
riod of sunset, undoubtedly after, as the first sentence fully 
shows. Not, however, late as is sufficiently indicated by the 
monysyllable “near.” Our opinion is, that the author’s story, 
commenced with that beautiful season when the stars are break- 
ing “thick and fast” through the dark mantle of night, and the 
moon is passing up from the orient. ‘Thus terminates the small 
portion left to us of this inimitable poem. 

This great work, the inception of which we have thus highly 
and imperfectly noticed, must be classed with the order de- 
scribed by rhetoricians as Epic. Itis, without doubt, the com- 
mencement of a regular narration of some event of an impor-| 
tance and dignity commensurate with the great character and| 
talents of the author. It contains, also, one of the requisites 
which Aristotle lays. down.in his rules upon this subject, viz: 
time; and we may safely infer that the “place” and “unity” 

















FRIENDSHIP’S TRIBUTE. 


TO E. Y. R. 


Original. 


FANCY. 
May blissful fancy ne’er refuse 
* To wreathe thy brow with rainbow hues, 
And there its arch for aye be seen 
Bent sweetly o’er earth’s brightest green! 


°Tis fancy’s clear and ardent fire 
That bids the clouds of gloom retire, 
As mists from sylvan vales arise, 
Before the sun, to summer skies. 


It heeds no bounds of place nor time, 

But roams through every age and clime— 
Explores through space the worlds unknown, 
And claims the empire as its own. 


Then far o’er earth, yet may’st thou fling 
The splendour of thy fancy’s wing, 

And all that is, and all that seems, 

Be to thy mind like blissful dreams. 


Triumphant o’er each human ill, 
May’st thou in age be youthful still, 
Diffusing o’er each painful scene 

A charm delightful and serene. 


And when grown weary of the strife 
Which here so oft embitters life, 

May hope’s bright star in heaven appear 
And fancy’s pinions waft thee there. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Original. 


Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too.”? 


How buoyant is the step of youth? How full of expecta- 
tion! Do you not see him bounding over the beautiful flowers 
that strew the way of childhood with light, elastic tread? Glo- 
ries are in his path; lovely and attractive excellencies are all 
around him, but he heeds them not; his eye is steadily fixed 
upon some object in the future. Some brilliant star of Hope 
attracts and maintains his gaze, and, while like the bee, he 
flutters from flower to flower, inhaling the sweets of in- 
comparable pleasure, he seems half unconscious of the 
enjoyments they are capable of affording him, complains, bit- 
terly complains of every trifling interruption of his boyish 
glee, and dashes on as if his childhood were but a journey, 
and.all that seemed bright, and beautiful, and of value, was 
held up far off in the future. Thoughtless, thoughtless boy! 
Alas for thee! thou art like those who have preceded thee upon 
the stage of life, and when thou comest up to responsible man- 
hood, thou wilt be compelled to sit down and weep, “that time, 
who steals thy years away, shall steal thy pleasures too.” 
Look around thee, child. What is there now to fret thee? 
Are thy boyish sports deceitful? Are thy friendships false, 
and thy daily associations perplexing? Ab! boy, dear boy, if 
thou art disappointed in the expectations of thy early years— 
if thou art unsatisfied when the pure and unsophisticated joys 
of childhood are upon thee—if thou hast cause for unhappi. 
ness and tears now, while thy wants are provided for and thy 
skies are clear, what will be thy case when manhood crowns 
thee? Thy disappointments will increase with every step 
thou shalt take, thy expectations shall often, very often fail 
thee, causes for dissatisfaction will multiply upon thee, care 
shall adulterate thy enjoyment, and sophistry, miserable sophis- 
try will mingle in thy associations; causes for unhappiness 
will hail thee every where. I beseech thee, look not to man- 
hood for the consummation of thy happiness, for every ave- 
nue thou mayest walk in life and every corner thou mayest turn 
—and many they will doubtless be—will wind thee into a laba- 
rynth, and involve thee deeper in its cares, until, if thou hast the 
opportunity, thou wilt sit down and weep that pleasure hath 
passed thee by, and thou didst not know it. Think, fond youth, 
think, I pray thee, that, as the flowers are beautiful in spring 
when they first put forth and perfume the air, so is thy life 
brightest in the bloom of its existence, and as the autumn 
winds will bear away the loveliness of the flowers, so will in- 
creasing years rob thee of thy bloom, until thou shalt be con- 


| signed as a withered flower to the darkness and silence of the 


tomb. ‘Time is a destroyer, and little as thou mayest expect 
it now, his foot shall be on thee. 

Hope is a jewel; it belongs to riper years as well as to child- 
hood, and when the man stands in the midst of affliction— 
when the rough and heedless billows of sorrow are beating in 
their fury around him, he looks forward, and however dark the 
storm may be; however dismal the prospect, a light glimmers 
in the distance, and he consoles himself with the fancy that 
he will reach it soon, and though the scorpions of disappoint- 


“were developed admirably in the after part of this chef ’deuvre.|| ment stung him ten thousand times, and though the path of 
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his life be strewn with dead hopes, he looks forward and dares 
still to hope. 

What an interesting moment is that in which the youth 
seems to be crossing the line, as it were, that divides the fan- 
ciful from the real of life. To use a figure, see him stand 
upon the shore, looking fearfully upon the sea of circumstance, 
those waves are just rising to his feet—hear him, while his 
hand is waving adieu to pleasures past, grieving at the pros- 
pect of perils yet to come. Higher and higher the waves 
come up, and, as if unconscious of his words, exclaims, “and 
must I plunge and perish?’ So, thousands, during the hours 
I have been sporting with life’s pleasures, have stood here as 
now I stand. They have pondered upon their condition till 
the billows have overwhelmed them, and here, around me on 
every hand their wrecks are stréwn, and must I follow?” 
While he soliloquises the waters rise, and ere he is aware, his 
bark is on the sea, he is then compelled to put forth his pow- 
ers, he wrestles with the billows—conquers—is conquered. 

True are the poet’s words: 


“Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare.’ 


Manhood hath its pleasures, and it may be that they are 
stronger, more satisfying than those of youth; but they are as 
fleeting and far more frequently followed by the feelings of 
regret. 

Responsibilities cluster around the man. He is compelled 
to exert himself to prevent his bark fram sinking into the 
depths of the ever rolling sea. His sun of hope still cheers 
him with an occasional ray, and from the multiplicity of his 
cares he sometimes steals a moment to look back upon the 
scattered excellencies of his former life he sees where his un- 
alloyed pleasures lie, and vainly thinks if he could live his 
boyhood over he would be happy indeed. , it is heart-rend- 
ing to think how life goes up step after step, with blessings on 
every hand, and man, as though he were the only inconsistent 
creature upon earth, seeming to dispise his present resources, 
is ever looking forward to some fancied pleasure—some un- 
substantial joy. No wonder, when surrounded by the cares 
and perplexities that his own hand has formed, that he should 
exclaim, “Time, who steals our years away, doth steal our 
pleasures too.” 

Years increase the responsibilities of man, As he proceeds 
upon the “sea of circumstance” the more wrecks of those who 
have preceded him interrupt his passage, and these increase 
until he crosses the mid-ocean and hurries to old age. As he 
passes on he finds that the wrecks decrease in number, and 
that it is in the fire and fervor of manhood that the thousands 
fall. The mid-ocean is one scene of continuous ruin, and he 
rejoices when he is beyond its danger and cheerless prospect. 
He is now somewhat inured to the sad realities of his being, 
and begins to look with coolness upon things as they are, or 
rather as they were. Sober calculation ensues, and the con- 
clusion is that there is very little in this life worth living for. 
He knows that Time has stolen his years away, but he ques- 
tions whether the things he has long been calling pleasures 
were really so. He finds that imagination does much towards 
deceiving men into the belief that life has real and lasting 
pleasures. Transitory, indeed, is every earthly enjoyment, 
and hope, that “springs eternal in the human breast,” is too 
often a delusive dream that brightens the future,'but grows 
dim and dies as it is approached. Still on and on his frail 
bark moves, and as his sun is sinking amid the sorrows he has 
left behind him, he fixes his eye firmly on another state of be- 
ing. As the waves waft him forward, his hopes of future fe- 
licity brighten and become stronger until he feels that “to die 
would indeed be gain.” His bark hastens onward, and when 
near the eternal shore the old man looks back and exclaims, 
“Though Time, who steals our years away, may steal our 
pleasures too, yet there is a prospect before of immortality. and 
eternal life that is worth every hope and thought beside. 


PerseveRaNnce.—The great asiatic conquerer known by the 
name of Tamerlane possessed a character remarkable for per- 
severance, so much so that no difficulties caused him to re- 
cede from what he had once undertaken. The following an- 
ecdote related by him is published for the encouragement of 
those who are now laboring to obtain the necessary accomo- 
dations in order to sustain themselves in these times of gen- 
eral distress in money affairs. 

“I once,” said he, “was forced to take shelter from my ene- 
mies in a ruined building, where I sat alone many hours. De- 
siring to divert my mind from my homeless condition, I fix- 
ed my eyes on an ant, that was carrying a grain of corn larger 
than itself up a high wall. I numbered the efforts it made to 
accomplish the object. The grain fell sixty-nine times to the 
ground; but the insect persevered, and the seventieth time it 
reached the top. This sight gave me courage at the moment 
and I never forget the lesson,” 











STANZAS. 
Original. 
“Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your rest.” Mic. 2. 10. 
O what are the fetters 
That fasten me here? 
The chaplets of glory 
I never shall wear; 
And sure, on my brow 
The laurels of fame 


Shall ne’er find a place, 
Nor emblazen my name. 


O what are the fetters 
That fasten me here? 
The pleasures of life, 
Are corroded by care; 
And the streamlets of sorrow 
Perpetually flow, 
To raise in this bosom, 
The full tide of woe. 
O what are the fetters 
That fasten me here? 
Since naught, on this earth, 
‘To me now is dear; 
Ny friends are ull gone 
To the home of the blest, 
And me they’d now hail, 
To the mansions of rest. 


But naught, that is mortal, 
Can dwell in that clime; 
It ne’er was intended 
For beings of time; 
in death, we are given 
A blest entrance there; 
Oh! life is the fetter 
That fastens me here. 


J. P. 


Christiansburg, Va. 
LIFE,- 
Original. 


What is life? Tasked the deist—the man who has creatures 
without a Creator, and a scale of being without a God at its 


head—who can watch the rolling sun, the changing sky, and | 





revolving seasons—listen to the tones of the ocean and voices 
of the winds without seeing or hearing any thing of the Al- 
mighty—who reads, on Nature’s ample page, of every thing 
but Jehovah—I asked him, “ What is life?” He passed me by 
and answered not. 

I asked the infidel—the man who, while he believes in a 
God, denies the divine authenticity of Christianity, spurning 


it contemptuously, and trampling it in the dust—to whom the | 


promises are nothing, hell a phantom, and heaven an idle dream; 
I asked him, “ What is life?” In silence he moved on and made | 
no reply. { 

I asked the boasting philosopher—the man who had spent 
all his days in the quict cell without the enjoyments of society | 
or the companionship of friends—who had offered up his health, | 
happiness, and usefulness as a free giftto the source of wis-| 
dom; I asked him, “ What is life?” but he heard me not. 

And can it be possible, asked I, that these individuals know 
not “what is life?” Have they found other pearls of know- 
ledge and never discovered this? So far as respects this, have 
all their investigations been in vain? 

I sat down in despair, I asked myself, “What is life?” but 
obtained no reply. Was there no other source to which I 
might make successful application? I gave vent to the feel- 
ings of my heart. I mourned and wept that there was none 


among the learned of earth to solve for me this mystery—this || is that the mind well stored with useful information and the 


enigma. 

A form approached me. Lovely was her appearance, light 
her step, and sweet her voice. She was not gaudy, but plain 
in her dress—not ostentatious, but simple and free in her man- 
ners. I examined her features, but could detect no resem- 
blance to the daughters of earth. Her voice was not theirs. 

“Fairest one,” said I, “where is thy home?” 

She smiled, and pointed to the skies. “There,” replied she, 
“there it is. From it I have just come; to it I shall soon go.” 

“Hail, angelic visitant! Welcome is thy visit to earth. 
Peace and happiness shall follow thy footsteps, Beneath thy 
smile the desert shall gladden. ‘Thorns and briers’ sown by 
the fall shalt thou eradicate, and on every side roses shall 
bloom.” 

“Thou hast asked, ‘What is life?’ 
dwells wisdom. Wilt thou hear?” 

“Gladly.” 

“Life is the giftof God. It is a state of moral discipline— 
a condition of trial in which the soul is fitted for a higher and 
nobler sphere. "Tis the morning of a day that shall never 
terminate. Death may obscure its light for a time; but it will 
shine out with renewed lustre. Thou art born for eternity. 
Immortality is thy birthright—thy richest portion. Life! Be- 
gun in time—perpetuated forever.” 


I can tell thee. With me 
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“I am to exist forever! My life is never to be annihilated! 
Iam beyond the power of destruction! Oh, pleasing news! 
Oh, delightful intelligence!” 
|| “It is so, it is so. Thy body, which is thine, but not thyself, 
| will decay; but that which constitutes thy identity; which 
|| makes thee, will never, never die.” 

“Away, my fears.” 

“Be no more anxious. Thou assuredly shalt never know 
the power of annihilation.” 

The form vanished. The lute-like tones died away upon 
my ear, but left their influence upon my heart. There it still 
\| lives, and will continue to live. I now feel the value of life. 
I see its importance. I have been instructed in its worth. 
Henceforth, it shall he my main concern to improve it to the 
glory of the author. CAMILLA. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Dental Art,” No. I. by Dr.C. A. Harris, was received too late for this 
number; it will appear next week.—‘ Night,” by C. C. Cox, a. B., and 
several other communications are on file, and will be published in due 
time. Our stock of ‘‘rejected’’ articles has been accumulating for seve- 


ral weeks; they shall be disposed of shortly. 
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AMERICAN TREES.—There is no country upon the face of 
the earth, that is better supplied with forests of valuable trees 
than our own; and there is none perhaps where the people ap- 
pear so entirely careless of their preservation. It is wel 
EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. known, that for the want of proper carefulness and fi 
|| It has long been our conviction that in the education of their in the matter, many sorts of very valuable trees that flourish. 
| daughters, the parents of the present day, in their anxiety to || ed on the seaboard have almost become extinet, this has been 
bestow accomplishments, overlook endowments of a less strik- || in many instances the result of thoughtlessness, in those who 
ing but infinitely more important character. In advancing || had the management of them, present gain being the consid. 
this opinion we must not be suspected of a disregard of what || eration, to which future benefit was sacrificed; and as our 
may be termed ornamental qualifications, which we esteem | forefathers have done, so do their successors seem willing to 
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as of the greatest consequence, and calculated to confer grace 
and beauty upon the character which is to be formed during 
the teuder and susceptible years of youth. That it is desira- 
ble to bestow acquirements that will give manner and distinc- 
tion to the possessor, admits not of a doubt, but it should not 
be forgotten that the occasions on which such gifts may be 
exhibited form, in this country at least, but a very small por- 
tion of existence. Admiration attracted in the graceful mcve- 
ments of the dance, or by the witching tones of music, desir- 
able as they are, in imparting delight, sinks into a secondary 
position when compared with the more unpretending endow- 
ments, the scenes of which are the domestic circle, and the! 
sphere of which is constituted by those associations that knit | 
together our fondest and sweetest relations. It should not be 
overlooked that the condition of the unmarried lady attends | 
generally only a few years antecedent to maturer years, and 
gives place to other relations which involve deeper emotions | 
and greater responsibilities. Constituted as society is- here, 
the name of wife, although often regarded as exchanging de-| 
pendence for supreme control, brings along with it accompa-| 
niments which assort badly with the ball room and the festi-| 
val, and demand qualities of firmer texture and more endur-| 
ing nature than those of the light-hearted maiden, the observ-| 
ed of all observes, and the object of universal admiration. | 
How very different from that of careless indulgence and | 
thoughtless self-gratification, is the position which distin- 
guishes the wife or the mother. Connected for life with the | 
husband of her choice, the name of giddy, playful girl must | 
be lost in the more dignified perhaps, but infinitely more re. | 
sponsible appellation of woman, and the frivolities of fashion- | 
able intercourse be exchanged for the solemn duties of nearest | 
adviser and most intimate friend. The thoughtlessness of ir-! 
responsibility must be replaced by the solicitudes of mother- 
hood, and the absorbing cares of maternal accountability. It) 
is then that the lighter endowments furnish but secondary re- 
sources against the disappointments and cares of which hu- 
man life is composed, and that the solid acquirements of which 





we have spoken assume their primary importance. Then it) 


hand well trained in offices of practical utility, serve to be- 
guile the lonely hour or add to the sum of human comforts. 
Of what use are all the ornaments of education under such 
circumstances, when compared with qualities that enable the 


partner of man’s cares to make his fire side bright with con- | 


tentment, to husband his resources and to protect him against 
the wildness of his own dispositions: that serve to make the 
wife the guardian of the husband’s interests and the faithful 
guide of his life; the pole star of his wanderings and the sole 
idol of his affections? During the hey-day of early enthu- 


consult their own conveniences even at the expense of the in- 
terests of posterity. That our countrymen should be re- 
| gardless of the vast importance of preserving and continuing 
the growth of the most useful of our forest trees, is to be re. 
| gretted, and seeing their immense value and the disadvan- 
| tages already occasioned by their too great consumption, with- 
out corresponding effort to perpetuate their existance—it is 
somewhat surprising that our rulers do not take the matter 
| in hand and adopt some measures to effect the object under 
| consideration. In view of the negligence of the people it be- 
| comes the duty of those having the oversight and care of the 
republic to have examined as far as possible its resouroes, and 
transmit its blessings to future generations. The vast Ame- 
rican forests when first looked upon by our ancestors, doubt- 
less appeared to them as exaustless as they were extensive, 
_and it may be, that the idea of their failing or any portion of 
their treasures becoming extinct never occurred to them, and 
the circumstances considered, under which they were placed, 
| it is not to be wondered at, that they should commence an in- 
| discriminate use of what nature had so plentifully bestowed 
upon the land of their adoption. Their wants real and ima- 
| ginary for awhile, were less in number and importance, and 
| more easily supplied than were the wants of those who suc- 
| ceeded them;—their chief dependence was upon the soil and 
its fruits, and the charge of recklessness in regard to posteri- 
_ty, or complaint against their using nature’s blessings too un- 
| sparingly cannot be made against them; in fact if blame be 
due to any, in this thing, it belongs to the present, and one 
| or two preceding generations, for, of these it may be said, that 
knowingly and willingly, they have neglected to consider the 
interests of their successors—they have emphatically “laid 
the axe to the root of the tree,” inconsiderately appropriating 
|its valuable material to purposes of minor importance, with 
the conviction upon their hearts that for acts like these their 
prosterity would suffer. 

It is within our recollection, that the beautiful wood of 
'the sugar maple could be obtained in abundance in many 
parts of our country, and so great has been its consumption 
| for several years past, that it is now a very scarce article, 
and the time may not be far off, if the tree continues to 
| be slaughtered as it has been for years, when in these parts 
particularly a single stick of it may not be obtained. The 
value of this tree is hard to be computed, it furnishes a 
large proportion of the elegant wood of which furniture 
is made, and every one knows of its importance to the 
|sugar trade. Doctor Rush states that the northern parts of 








'| New York and Pennsylvania, thirty years ago contained thir- 


ty-millions of sugar maple trees; it is a question now, if as 
many thousands could be found in those places, and their destruc- 





siasm and the feverish excitement of youthful fondness, the 
graceful dance and the soothing sounds of music may enrap- 


tion is still going forward with perhaps increasing rapidity. 
Fine forest oaks are fast depreciating; ship timber are now 


ture, but they form but an indifferent accompaniment to strug- || much more difficult to be obtained, and perhaps much higher 
gles for subsistence or endless exertions in the attainment of|| in price, than they were several years since, and if no regard 
fame. When unattended by more solid excellences, acvom-||be paid to their culture while so extensively used, they too 
plishments are but unsatisfactory and illusory, but when || must cease toexist. These trees not only supply our own con- 
coupled with sound sense, extensive information and practical || sumption, but much of their wood is exported, and if our peo- 
acquaintance with matters connected with every day’s exist- || ple would avert a serious difficulty, which threatens approach- 
ence, they become the solace of the leisure hour and the || ing times, they must set about their preservation and rear and 
soothing assaugers of harrassing care. Let then parents, || cultivate their forests while the means are within their reach. 
whilst they render daughters accomplished, not forget to make |, We are a selfish people and live too much for ourselves 


them useful, and whilst they are desirous to render them || alone, the blessings that Providence has so abundantly favored 
belles, bear in mind the more important qualifications of wives || us with, we devour with most voracious appetite, too often 
and mothers.—Balt. American. 


|| forgetful that those who may come after us, may be made suf- 
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ferers by our greediness. This inconsiderateness does not be- 
come us, and as rational creatures we should give some atten- 
tion to the well being of those who may succeed us. We talk 
much of our liberties and of transmitting them unimpaired 
to posterity, let us transmit with them as far as it is possible 
the resources we have received, by which we have maintained 
them, and which may mainly assist our successors in their 


perpetuation. 


THE KING AND THE ANTELOPE; 
OR PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 

The court of Raharam, thefifth king of Persia, was one of 
the gayest com panies that ever encircled the Sassanian throne. 
There have been periods in the history of the country when 
the palace has exhibited superior splendour; there have been 
times of greater luxury and reigns when wit has flourished 
with more brilliance; but never perhaps has there been an age 
in which active amusement and bodily diversion have been so 
systematically and incessently pursued. The understanding 
of the mouarch might be rated considerably above the averge 
of kingly intellect; yet a candid and impartial observer would 
probaly have characterized him as restless rather than enter- 
terprising, ingenious rather then wise. He was yet young 
when he ascended the throne, and that ambition which be- 
longed to his nature, having never been directed by prudent 
counsellors, to objects worthy of its possessor’s talents and 
station, led him to seek the distinction accorded to feats of 
bodily strength and skill, rather than to bend his energies to 
those persuits of which the scene was the cabinet and not the 











field, of which the reward was the approbation of the wise, 
and the result the happiness of the country. The cortier of 
course had the taste of his master; and to hurl the lance 
to draw the bow, and to rein the struggling steed, and to fol- 
low the flying deer, soon became the only occupations of the 
attendants of Ruharam. 

In all the undertakings of the king, the chief object which 
he sought was the applause of those around him. Whenever 
he went into the fields the ladies of his court accompanied him; 
and the wonder and delight which they testified at any extraor- 
dinary feat of skill, constituted abundant recompense for the 
trouble which he had taken. Among the females attached to his 
court was one who, though less personally attractive, perhaps 
than any other in the circle, possessed by the comanding vig- 
our of her intellect, and the winning gentleness of her tem- 
per, a greater influence than any over the heart of tae mon- 








arch. The mild intelligence that dwelt in every feature of 
her countenance, gave to her face a power which was denied 
to the more sparkling eye and the more blushing cheek. Not- 
withstanding all the efforts to gain the smiles of his lady the 
king never found that to his hopes she responded with all the 
gratification he could have wished to inspire. Her smile 
when won was always mingled with a shade either of regret 
or contempt. In truth she loved Raharam, and was grieved 
to see his powers applied to ends so little worthy of his dig- 
nity; she wished him to be withdrawn from enterprises so in- 
significant, to others which would adorn his station and exalt 
his name. 

“Surely,” she would sometimes say to him, throwing the 
advice in an impersonal form, “surely, sire, those persons who 
are eminent for mental or political greatness, command a 
larger portion of esteem than those who have become distin- 
guished for physical dexterity, in which, in truth, any one 
could obtain the same proficiency who would abandon himself 
to them in the same degree.” 

To suggestions like these the monarch lent an unwilling ear 
and generally managed to forget them as soon as they were 
concluded. 

After many an unsuccessful trial, the king had at length 
become able to execut a feat which he had long labored for, 
and was now anxious that his courtiers and ladies should be 
spectators of the display. He carried them, before, to the 
plain, and an antelope was found, asleep. The monarch dis- 
charged an arrow with such precision as to graze its ear. 
The animal awoke, and put up its hind hoof to its ear, to brush 
off the fly by which he conceived himself annoyed. As the 
hoof was passing above his head; another arrow from the roy- 
al bow fastened it to his horn. The exulting Raharam turned 
from the congratulations of the throng to his favorite lady, ex- 
pecting to recieve her warmest praises. Vexed to see that toil 
squandered upon an unworthy trick which, properly applied 
might have enlarged the empire and consumated mighty re- 
volution, she coolly replied, “Practice makes perfect.” 

Enraged at this uncourtly observation the king instantly 
ordered her to be carried to the mountains and there exposed 
to perish. The order was promptly obeyed; and the lady was 
left alone in the middle of a mouutain forest, and the train re- 

turned to the place. 
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About four years after the events described above, Raharam 
was walking with his minister near the plain where he had 
pierced the hoof of the antelope. 

“It was here,” said the king in a musing mood, “that my 
rashness destroyed a lady for a thoughtless speech; and I was de- 
privedof the only person whom I ever loved. The place which 
she occupied in my heart has never been supplied Why was an 
order dictated by passing passion executed with such fatal 
precision? It is the course of royalty that while the resolu- 
tion of kingly plans is controlled by the weakness of human- 
ity, the irrevocable decision of divinity presides over their exe- 
cution. To the rashness and errors of ordinary men is grant- 
ed the blessing of timely repentance; but the discovery of 


his wrong by an erring king, only wakes a barren anguish.” 


While the king thus soliloquised, his walk brought him 
within sight of a small cottage almost hidden among the trees 
at the door of which he beheld with amazement a young and 
delicate female carrying a cow upon her shoulder up a flight 
of twenty steps. Astonished at a circumstance so extraordi- 
nary, he immediately sent his minister to inquire by what 
means such unusual strenght was brought to reside in a form 
so frail. The minister returned with the information that 
the lady said her secret should be revealed to none but Rahar- 
am, and to him only on his condescending to visit her alone, 
The king instantly went, and when he had ascended to her 
room, desired her to explain the remarkable sight. 

“Four years ago,” she replied, “I took possessien of this 
upper room. Soon after my arrival I bought a small calf 
which I regularly carried up and down the steps, once every 
day. This exercise I have never intermitted, and the improve- 
ment of my strength has kept pace with the increasing weight 
of the animal.” 

The monarch began to repeat his admiration of what he 
had seen, but she bade him not to lavish praise where praise 
was not due, “Practice makes perfect,” said the lady in her 
natural voice, and at the same time lifting her veil, displayed 
the features of her whom he had mourned as dead. The king 
recognised and embraced his favorite; delighted with that 
love which had led her to pass four solitary years in an endea- 
vor toregain his favor. Struck,too, by the visible logic of so con- 
ductive an example, he perceived that of thosebodily feats which 
he valued so highly, the most extraordinary were easily pos- 
sible to time and perseverance; and he resolved, upon the spot 
to abandon so poor an ambition and to consecrate the remain- 
der of his life to acts than should command the respect of vir- 
tue, and win the regard of fame. 


AFRICA. 


Original. 
An imitation of Campbell’s “Hohenlinden.”® 
On Afric’s dark benighted coast, 
Wiere satan marshall’d all his host, 
No sound was heard beside the boast 
Of superstitious revelry. 


But Afric heard another sound 

When gospel truth a foothold found; 

Then did her vales and hills resound 
With notes of heav’nly melody. 


With all his trust on heaven plac’d, 

The sainted Coz:the trumpet rais’d, 

And blew a note at which amaz’d, 
Hell’s angels trembled fearfully. 


Of unexampled love he told,— 

And how our sins on Christ were roll’d, 

That all might come into God’s fold, 
And thus be sav’d from misery. 


While yet he spake, the arrow sped, 

And laid the Christian hero dead— 

But ministering angels crown’d his head, 
With wreaths of glorious victory. 


And as he sank, we heard him call, 

“A thousand missionaries fall 

Before you yield to satan’s thrall 
This land of human misery.” 


And now on Afric’s fertile plains, 
Where once was heard the clank of chains 
Are heard the spirits stiring strains 

Of bland religion’s minstrelsy. 


And on her coasts, by crime once stain’d, 
God’s people have a triumph gain’d, 
And holy men have oft explain’d 

The truths of God most faithfully. 


Now o’er that basely injur’d race, 

(To God alone is due the praise,) 

There floats in glory and in grace, 
The Christian standard gloriously. 


Newtown, Va. RINALDO, 


A BACHELOR’S STORY, 
BY MRS, P. Ws BALL. 
Editor of the Zanesville Evening Visiter. 

I must premise my story by informing the reader, that at 
the very mature age of eighteen I fell in love, deeply in love 
with a beautiful orphan heiress, who resided in the same neigh. 
bothood with the professional man, in whose office I had but 
just begun the study of law. In the society of my preceptor’s 
daughters, I frequently met the enchanting Maria Stanton. 
But alas! I was poor, and many years must intervene before 
I could, with propriety, make the offer of my hand, had I 
dared for a moment to hope for its acceptance. But even had 
I been established in my profession, I felt no inclination to 
owe my advancement to my wife’s wealth; I therefore strug- 
gled hard to overcome my penchant. How I should have suc- 
ceeded is uncertain, had not fortune terminated the unequal 
contest, by giving her away before I was aware, to a stran- 
ger from a distant city. I was thunderstruck. I had never 
even dreamed that Maria had a lover. What was my aston- 
ishment then, to see the beautiful village belle born away from 
the home of her childhood, by a tall, dark-whiskered, dragoon- 
looking fellow, in a military undress, whom she had met at 
the springs, the preceding summer, withher she had attended 
her guardian. Slander whispered many a tale of bargain and 
barter: and then came news that the helpless one was a de- 
serted wife among a strange people. 

Years passed away, and I had become by the unlooked for 
death of a relation, a wealthy bachelor. An ardent applica- 
tion to the duties of my profession, soon ranked me among 
those whom the world is pleased to denominate eminent. 
Success attended me in every pursuit, as if to mock the utter 
desolation of a stricken heart. Like Maria Stanton, I too was 
an orphan; and when she married, I felt that the kindly and 
glowing affections of my nature were henceforth to be a seal- 
ed fountain. 

Business called me to a distant and populous city. As 
wealth and eminence can ever command attention in all soci- 
eties, on my arrival I was greeted by the most elegant hospi- 
talities. Among my introductory letters was one to a Mr. 
Charlton, a merchant, whom I had known when a lad. In- 
sisting on the claims of prior acquaintance, he pressed me to 
make his house my home during my stay. Here, while talk- 
ing over past scenes and old acquaintanceships, he casually 
introduced some remark in relation to the Stantons. 

“Appropos, of old Stanton! Do you remember his niece? 
A very pretty girl she grew to be, Iam told: and she was 
rich, too. She married a gambler, a worthless fellow, from 
this city, who after treating her very cruelly, left her in abso- 
lute want. Do you remember her?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I remember her asa thing of yester- 
day. She was all life, all buoyancy; sorrow seemed too dark 
a cloud to envelope a thing of so much brightness, and her 
smiles wore a character of innocent gladness, so pure, so fresh 
that they lent new life to the saddest heart.” 

“She has heen truly unfortunate,” said Charlton; “and I 
have often thought I would call and see her, but an eternal 
hurry of business has hitherto prevented me.” 

I proposed that we should both call on .her that morning 
which he acceded to, and accordingly we. sallied forth. 

I felt a painful sense of oppression at my heart, as we 
knocked at the door of a mean looking house in a back alley, 
Is it possible, thought I, that this can be the abode of one so 
loved, so worshipped, that “even the breath of heaven might 
not visit her cheek too roughly.” One, whose presence was 
hailed as an omen of all that was delightfully pleasant and 
piquant in conversation, But there was notime to moralize 
on the versatility of fortune, for the next moment the door 
was opened, and we entered a chamber, bearing emphatically 
the stamp of poverty. ‘Three or four children were crowding 
round a grate full of dying coals; and the sharp and piercing 
cry which issued from a cradle, told that another little sufferer 
was raising its voice in vain remonstance against the pang 
of hunger. A woman was rocking it with her foot, while she 
plied her needle with incessant toil. I did not recognize my 
old acquaintance, and supposing we had made a mistake, 
Charlton enquired if Mrs. Wilson lived there? “I am Mrs. 
Wilson,” said she, rising from her chair, as the conscious blood 
flew to her face with painful celerity. 

We both felt embarrassed. I advanced and presenting my 
hand, said. “You surely cannot have forgotten Charles Gywnn 
at least, he cannot forget the many pleasant-hours he has en- 
joyed in your society.” 

She received my proffered hand with embarrassed reserye, 
and it was evident that my visit was more likely to inflict 
pain than give pleasure to its object. My sympathies were 
all awakened in her behalf, and with an indefinable feeling of, 
interest we accepted the chairs which she gravely offered. 
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For a few moments she resumed her work with great intent- 
ness of purpose, then suddenly resigning it, she raised the 
crying infant to her arms, and imprinting a kiss upon its little 
cheek, she observed “you have no such delightful teazers as 
those,” and her eye glanced over the ragmuflins who were 
playing around the hearth. “No,” I replied glad to have 
something to say, ‘I never married; you always prophesied I 
would become an old bachelor. But, in the name of heaven, 
these are not all yours, it has been but a short time since you 
were married.” 

“Yes, but they are all mine, and poor as I am I would not! 
resign one of them for an empire.” She began now to re- | 
sume her natural look and voice, as she continued, “Oh, you 
have been a trifling fellow never to marry. You can form no 
idea of the pleasurable emotions which hope awakens in the 
bosom of the parent; it supercedes all other hopes, all other 
loves,” and her countenance was lighded up with the same 
smile of tender gladness which formed its peculiar charm in 


early youth. 
“I am happy,” said I, “to find you so cheerful under your 














lent mantle of sympathy for a helpless female and innocent 
babes. The passengers were all on deck admiring the bril- 
liant spectacle which the city presented—its fanes and spires 
glittering in the sun’s rising rays, and the gardens covered 
with a deep hoar frost, and reminding one of an enchanting 
fairy-land bestrewn with gems of sparkling lustre. 

But amid that gorgeous scenery my fancy painted the 
shivering forms shrinking before the keen wintry blasts, and 
vainly striving to sustain a helpless family of infants, and I 
rushed down into the cabin, unable to bear the thought that 
| perhaps at that very moment the scene of distress my imagi- 
/nation had pictured, was indeed being reallzed; and I called 
for pen and paper, and in a few but energetic words implored 
her not to refuse for the sake of her children, that aid which 
was so freely given. [ told her she dared not fold herself up 
in proud sufferance while her feeble ones were dependent on 
her fostering care for their very existence. I remided her of 
all the benefits even a limited education would procure for her 
children, and the uncertainty of her health—nay, even her 
life, while so hazardously exposed to carn them the mere means 


losses.” A proud—nay a haughty smile, succeeded the more of preserving life, and I concluded by enclosing a sum of 
natural one which had brought back the laspe of years, and || money, and stating that the same amount would be annually 
placed her before me the same gleeful, captivating being who deposited in a certain bank in the city, subject to her order, 
had enchanted my young fancy, and dyed her brow with crim. || and that I trusted she would fecl no hesitancy in using it; as 
son, as she replied, “there are some subjects which should be || I was about leaving the United States, perhaps for years, hav- 
unapproachable. But how did you leave all your friends? ing been appointed to go to Europe ina public capacity. I 
Well I hope.” gave her no address, and left, as I supposed, no channel, where- 

“Quite well, I thank you, though a few years have made || by she might return my gift, hoping that necessity, which 
some changes. But why not say our friends, for I am sure || bows the strongest natures, would force her to make use of 


there is not a heart in the town which does not remember you || it. 
most affectionately.” The business was soon despatched which kept me from home, 


“I should be quite happy to believe you,” she said, with a and I returned to make preparations for my voyage across the 
gay, incredulous laugh. Various enquiries relative to our for- Atlantic. Upon entering my study the morning after my re- 
mer acquaintances, filled vp a half an hour, when Charlton | turn, I found the table as usual, full of letters which had come 
rose to depart. during my absence, and with a feeling of listless apathy, I sat 

Loth to part so suddenly with a woman I so much admired, || down to read and despatch answers to my several correspon- 
and whose forlorn situation in the midst of strangers, excited | dents. One large packet lay near the top, and with awakened 
. my tenderest spmpathies, I still lingered, hoping, yet scarcely || curiosity I broke the seal; what was my astonishment to see 
daring to expect an opportunity would offer in which I might || fall from the envelope the identical letter written on board the 
evince the sincerity of my friendship and prove that it was ||steamer, and containing the sum of money undiminished. 
not mere idle curiosity, which induced me to become an in- The following lines were faintly pencilled on the envelope, as 
truder on her sorrows. Yetmuch as I wished, I dared not offer || if she would fain make the whole transaction as evanescent 
her the alms of charity in the presence of a third person, and || as possible. 
she cautiously avoided any allusion to her necessities, though || “It would be affectation not to say that there might be sit- 
I several times chught her eye resting on her unfinished work || uations in which with all the fervent devotion of gratitude, the 
with an expression of anxiety. She rose from her seat upon || generous gift of a highly esteemed friend would be accepted 
Charlton renewing his proposal to walk, and shaking hands and his name cherished with the purest and warmest senti- 
with the cordial frankness of former days, she said with her || ments that friendship could inspire. But I—I am cut off from 
characteristic gaiety. “This day shall be one of the green- || all the sympathies of human affections, and none but the hal- 
moss banks on which memory may repose in future years, for || lowed feelings of a mother dare any longer abide in my deso- 
it has brought an assurance of being kindly remembered by ||late bosom. The widow can weep under her bereavement; 
one friend of my youth;” and so saying, she conducted us to || for memory brings back the flown vision of her love, arrayed 
the door, without making the slightest allusion to, or leaving || in all those softening shades which recollected kindness flings 
the smallest excuse for a second visit. We both felt it a||around it. The bereaved friend can sorrow for the broken tie, 
silent, but final leave taking, and an unaccountable feeling ||and all may accept the solace of sympathy and friendship, 
of poignant regret arose in my heart, as I turned from the || except the deserted wife. In her cup there is a drop of bitter- 
muddy alley and emerged to the crowded streets of the city. |}nes that the world dreams not of; for she is denied even the 

“What a proud woman,” observed Charlton with a shrug; || privileges of grief. 

“though people are very kind to her,” and quieting his cons-|| For her, henceforth, the whole wealth of feeling is locked 
cience with this common place remark he proceeded to forget, || up, and lonely and desolate is her path through this world. 

in the tumult of business and pleasure, the scene of absolute || But even for her, one hope remains, and with all the con. 
want we had witnessed. centrated ardor of a mother’s love, that one hope centres on 

That day I walked through the thronged streets—I entered || her offspring. Oh! what may not be granted to a mother’s 
their spacious exchanges—their splendid hotels—their public || prayers—to a mother’s exertions. But those exertions must 
buildings—and I met at Charlton’s table, the wealthy and the ||be solely her own, unaided by any save heaven—uncon- 
talented of the community in which he resided, yet the me-||taminated by accepted helps. I am still a wife, though an 
mory of her parting smile haunted me—yes, haunted me like || unloved one; and the assistance which a widow might gladly ac- 
the bright flitting spirit of a dream-like vision. In vain I||cept for her boy, must be sternly refused for mine. That I 
spent the hours given to repose, in endeavouring to devise.||do not warmly and justly appreciate the kindness of the giver 
some delicate mode in which I might offer pecuniary assist-|| must not be inferred from the refusal of the gitt. Accept my 
ance without being refused. There lay the pen and paper, || best wishes for your proposed voyage, and may those hallow. 
and there too lay the pocket book, stuffed with bank notes, ||ed recollections by which benevolent generosity is ever atten- 

which I dared not offer, and which I would have given—Oh! | ded, throw a flood of suniight over the path you are destined 
how freely have given, to have relieved her least want,|/to tread: We must not meet again. Farewell!” 

Morning came, and a hasty summons to an early breakfast, || Another month, and I stood on the shores of another con- 
reminded me that in another half hour, I would be on my/||tinert. Public daties were attended to with the most scrupu- 
journey home, which I had arranged to take place on the || lous exactness, for 1 was glad to lose in a round of official du- 
morning previous to my visit to Maria. Once or twice I had || ties, the recollections which agonized me. Time, which with 
thought of making Charlton the source through which relief|| most persons wears away the sensibilities, served but to give 
might reach her: but upon looking upon his cold, selfish ||a deeper tone to mine, and I walked through the crowded sa- 
smile, I discarded the idea as indelicate to her, and exposing ||loons of the most polished—the most refined and the least feel- 
myself to his worldly-minded suspicions. The breakfast was/||ing nation on the earth, with all the gushing affections lock- 
got through, and parting adieus were said, and I was on board |/ed up in my own bosom. Never, either at home or abroad, 
the beautiful steamer which was to bear me away from her—|/had I looked on a female face that bore the slightest resem. 
yes, away from her—the unconsciously treasured image of|/blance to hers—never had I looked down in the calm depth of 
my heart’s deepest idolatry. Yet even from myself I tried||/eyes that seemed so purely true in their heavenward glance. 
to hide the festering sore; and buried it beneath the benevo-|} Years rolled away, and once more recalled by the voice of 
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my country, I stood beneath the proud dome of her capitol, 
and breathed the air of freedom that floated her eagle standard 
A question of considerable interest was before the house, 
and it was expected that an array of talent would be 
brought into requisition; hence the galleries were more than 
ordinarily crowded, and through the courtesy of a member, I 
procured a seat on the floor. It was late when I entered, 
and a veteran speaker was holding the House in chained at. 
tention. Amidst reiterated plaudits he took his scat, anda 
young member arose to answer his arguments. Short, coal 

black curls parted on forehead of marble whitencss—the 
delicate blue veins that crossed his temples gave a look of ef. 
feminate beauty to his noble countenance, while his slightly 
built figure seemed scarcely to have emerged from the state of 
adolescence. A thrill ran through my nerves as I gazed upon 
that beautiful boy, so like the exquisite specimens of statuary 
I had left behind me. The clear and manly intonations of 
his voice aroused my heart as if from a long sleep, and sent 
the blood bounding and throbbng through the arteries. With the 
lucid precision of an able jurist, he met and refuted the argu- 
mentattive sophism of his opponent, and then in words glowing 
with the holy fire of patriotism and eloquent reasoning, he 
closed one of the most beautiful specimens of oratory to which 
I had ever listened. The house adjourned and hundreds 
crowded round the youthful speaker and bright lips were smi. 
ling unutterable applause; but quietly yet gracefully he eva. 
ded them all, and turning to the galery in a few moments I 

saw him descend with a female hanging on his arm. 

The friendships of former years were pressing their claims, 
and amid the numberless civilities with which I was wel. 
comed home, I had merely time to ask and to hear that the 
popular orator of the day was a young member of the name 
of Wilson, from the west; the only son of a widowed mother, 
I sighed; for an involuntary regret arose in my mind, as I 
thought of the sons of the indigent Maria struggling beneath 
the difficulties which oppress the poor and uneducated in the 
southern and middle states. That evening the second of my 
return, I went tothe levee as a thing of course, and soon per- 
ceived that female taste had converted the saloons of the Presi- 
dent’s house into a temple of elegance, drawing within its 
circle all the science and literature of the new as well as 
courtly grace, of the old school. But the voice of our lady 
President, to whom I was presented, conveying the usual 
expression of civilities in the most bland and gracefuil man- 
ner, scarcely ceased to vibrate on my ear, before a friend 
touched my arm, and turning round he introduced me to Mr. 
Wilson. Replying to the very low bow of the young member, (for 
bows were then in fashion) with all the interest with which he 
had really inspired me, I took his arm and we walked through 
the rooms. After some desultory remarks respecting the man- 
ifest improvement which Mrs. Madison’s good taste had 
wrought in the appearance of the drawing rooms during my 
long absence, I remarked that it was strange, but that his 
voice as well as bis name, conjured up every moment fancies 
which a bachelor of fifty should be supposed to have forgotten. 
“Do you know,” said I, “that I never was in love since I was 
a boy; but have travelled over half Europe unscathed 
by bright eyes, true to the first passion of early youth.” 
The young man’s face crimsoned to the temples; but I con- 
tinued, “when I entered the hall this morning, and saw you 
take the floor your striking resemblance to a lady who bore 
the name of Stanton before her marriage, almost unmanned 
me, and your voice in its rich continuous melody, bears a still 
stronger likeness.” “It must have been Maria Wilson; I am 
told we are, or were, very much like each other; but see, there 
is her daugiter earnestly regarding us; speak lower or we 
will be heard.” I turned and saw a beautiful brunette look- 
ing at me, while she spoke to a gentleman of high profession- 
al standing with whom I had formerly been acquainted. She 
blushed and I internally experianced a feeling of triumph as 
I gazed on her exquisite, lovely face, that my country women 
had not forgotten “the most powerful charm of beauty.” “Al- 
low me to introduce you,” he said; “that is her husband;” and 
walking towards her he named me as an early friend of her 


|mother’s. “You must not refuse to return with us to supper, 


I wish to communicate something relative to Mrs. Wilson you 
spoke of, but here I cannot with propriety,” 

In a few minutes I was seated with the young member in 
his carriage beside the beautiful daughter of the regretted Ma- 
ria. My spirits were all in a whirl; and I was glad, when 
we were put down at his lodgings.—Upon entering the splen- 
didly furnished room, a beautiful girl sprang forward to wel- 
come her brother. He merely pressed his lips for an instant 
on her young brow her brow, and opening one of the leaves 
of a folding door he motioned me to enter, without speaking, 

A lady was sitting with her back to the door, apparently 
absorbed in the newspaper she held. “Mother,” said young 
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i 
: Prairie flowers.—Flowers are, perhaps, as plentiful in the 


Wilson, and his voice trembled. She turned, sprung from her TO MISS E ae 
chair, and the next moment I felt the warm pressure of Ma- BY A LAD OF SIXTEEN. prairie in the month of August, as any other season of the 
year;—though far from as bright and beautiful as in May. 








































































ria Stanton’s hand and was looking down into those beauti- Original. 

ful eyes from which I had drawn the holiest impulse of my — They are more coarse, and rough, and not so fragrant. The 

life. Reader, it is unnecessary to say, I am no longer a bach- Tell me, sweet one, have [ ioe thee? tall Rosin-weeds, as the Suckers call them, are seen here in 
pens sae atte abundance. They are also called the Magnat-weed, by some, 


Have I by some heedless impulse, 
Caused thy smile from me depart? 


elor. 
in consequence of a. peculiarity they are said to possess of, 


always pointing their leaves towards the four cardinal points. 
Wounded, by some word of mine, I would think a more appropriate name for them, however, 
Those pure feelings, ev’er glowing would be the Prairie-sunflower—as the blossom, though much 
In those melting eyes of thine? smaller, bears a near resemblance to that giant flower of the 


NEW YORK, PHILASELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


First impressions of a foreign gentleman on recently visiting those cities. 





Have I, in some thoughtless moment, 


Each of the places named, though resembling each other . ‘ 
in many points, has its own distinctive marks. New York I pes pos thy sae one nonnye gardens. Their large yellow blossoms are at the present time 
is the most bustling; Philadelphia the most symmetrical; Bal. Bi hice mie 10 inare toch am pe thickly spread over the whole prairie, and contribute mach 
timore the most picturesque, and Washington the most be- On that face, to me so dear. to the beauty and splendor of the scene. Here are some of a 
wildering. Weide Cini Hes Messen ile obi quite different kind—tall—straight—and red—like the feather 
" sss ant wT in a militiaman’s cap; and for which, they would make a very 


And my breast refused to keep 
It’s hot tears,—for you had spurned me,— 
And my feelings made me weep. 


At New York you pass hours with delight, under the trees 
on that beautiful breezy promenade, which the good taste of 
the citizens has preserved at the extreme point of their island. 
You follow the example of more illustrious travellers in doing 


respectable substitute. They grow in great profusion—gene- 
rally to the height of about two feet from the ground, with 
about eight or ten inches of blossom on the top. But to 


If you knew how deep I felt it, 
what class they belong—whether to the Heptandria or Poly. 


In my heart’s most pure recess 


justice to the ample tables of your hotels or friends, not for- Youl ine seotitpaeethone , mreten eo 

getting to pass judgment on rock fish, American oysters, and For the weakness 1 sentius. ’ andria—or what not, the regular bred botanist will please ex- 

above all, on shad fish, if in season. You enjoy many a stroll is a SIEM ET cuse me from informing the reader. 

along the gay and cheerful pavement of Broadway, the prin- wit 4 desien | te tel ming But here, snugly sheltered beneath the broad leaf of some 

cipal street, running for miles through the heart of the city, And my heart no more thus wringing, overgrown, and to me, nameless plant, is a bunch of the pret- 
tiest little white flowers that I have seen for many days. 


with its handsome edifices, shops, and public buildings. You Dry my penitential tear. 


\- . , * 
admire the commodious disposition of the interior of family Five tiny leaves, no broader than a musquetoe’s wing, and 


I will vow, by all that’s lovely, 
not more than one-half the length—and almost as transparent 





mansions, with their folding-doors, clean, cool, Indian matted I will vow, by all that’s pure, . : 
floors, and the groups of pretty faces by which they are adorn- That no more I'll wander from thee, —compose the blossoms, which are placed at distances of an 
tr el dl ; Sean eR er ae ae: ¢- M- ’|! inch on the slender and tender stem. , It is as good an emblem 
ed. You marvel at the incessant bustle and proofs of flour- ~ on , ni : th plat paps 
ishi isible i of innocence, as any flower that can be found o: airies. 
ishing commerce, visible in all the narrower streets devoted RANDOM SKETCHES Ca ee Te ee Oden on 
to business, diverging right and left towards the North and ih 6 CE a ee y ’ poe’ hiya 
East rivers;'and on the crowded slips and wharves you step He whistled as he went, for want of thought.—Dryden. fair brow of my—my— ee es oe Wee Lit. Jour 


into a steamboat and cross over to Brooklyn, or to the Jersey * * & & {tis a goodly sight to see 


shore, where you may immediately bury yourself in the deli- — ager hath — this eon land! ——————— 
. . . t ts grance Diush on every tree, 
cious walks of Hoboken, where the squirrel climbs as free, What goodly prospects o’er the hills txpand! ORIGIN OF REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, AND 
and apparently as undisturbed among the grape vines, as in Rie ASE) MG Gey OT A : ‘ , PHRASES. 
EoD renal ten borbeangell ate bary ted Coats of arms, came into vogue in the reign of Richard I. 


the depths of the forest. You glance up the Hudson, which 
laves the grassy margin of the promenade, and see the water 
walled in by the perpendicular palisades and green shores of 
Manhattan island, covered with sloops and steamers—and 
own that in your brightest moments of fancy, you never 
dreamed of the creation of an equally glorious river, or a city 
whose position is more strongly marked by all those charac- 
teristics which are desirable in a great commercial emporium. 

At Philadelphia—“the city of brotherly love,” you are 
struck with the regularity of the streets, their numberless 
handsome mansions, the lavish use of white and gray marble, 
pleasant avenues and squares, noble public institutions, mar- 
kets, the abundance of water, and the general attention to 
dress visible in every one you meet. As in New York and 
Baltimore, you are surprised with the great proportion of 
handsome female faces, and delicately moulded forms which 
crowd the public walks and saloons, like so many sweet fresh 
May flowers. You make the usual visits, right or left, dic- 
tated by taste or reverence; including the romantic scene at 
Fairmount, and the spot where the celebrated treaty was con- 
cluded between Penn and the Delawares; and you taste that 
hospitality and frank unostentatious kindness which, with all 
their faults, proved or imputed, the American ever offers to a 
stranger who conducts himself courteously. 

At Baltimore, “the city of monuments,” snugly sheltered 
within its deep bay, and rising from an oblong basin of the 
Patapsco, toward the amphitheatre of wooded hills on the 
west, you marvel to hear how from a period of time within 
the memory of some yet living, the small village of a dozen 
houses has sprung up into a large capitol, overspreading an 
extended area, abounding with noble public and private edifi- 
ces and possessing an increasing commerce with every port 
under the sun. You admire the neat style of building, the 
bustle of the bay, the beauty of the shipping, and the lovely 
scenery in the environs. You welcome a southern climate in 
the perfume of many odorous flowers, and more than all, the 


Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.— _— 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. || and hereditary in families about 1192. They took their rise 


The prairies.—In the midst of a twenty-mile prairie!— | from the knights painting their banners with different figures, 
What a sea of land!—as an Irishman would say. A perfect || to distinguish them in the crusades; though some trace it 
ocean of verdure. And it does resemble the sea in more par- higher, and say it originated in the common custom of the 
ticulars than one. See! when the breeze bends the grass, how primitive people painting their bodies with different: figures, 
it appears to roll and toss about in very waves, just as we]! to distinguish them from each other. The lions in the Eng- 
would imagine an ocean to do during a gale. Now, it is calm|/lish arms were originally leopards, so says a record of 1252. 
again. Yonder, ten—fifteen miles to the westward, is the Formerly none but the nobility bore arms, but Charles V. of 
long range of timber that skirts the noble Mississippi—blue || France having enobled the Parisians 1371, he permitted them 
—indistinct—and almost undefinable in the distance. While || to bear arms. This was followed in other places, 
here, far to the right, is a white looking house, some miles in Bone.—“Give him a bone to pick,” probably took its rise 
the prairie; with not a tree—not a shrub—not a stone—noth- |! fom a custom at marriage feasts, among the poor in Sicily, 
ing—but this interminable waste of moving grass, and weeds, || when, after dinner, the bride’s father gives the bridegroom a 
and flowers around it! That is what might be called em- bone, saying, “Pick this bone, for you have undertaken to pick 
phatically a retired situation. Truly, these people must be]! one more difficult.” 
of a character similar to some of the pioneers who emigrated Bride cake, originated in the Roman custom, called con- 
satheratiny Megara eatin sccncantpaamnd eet st — one a8 |! mrreation, of dividing a cake of wheat and barley, as a firm 
wild as themselves, would happen to squat down within thirty cilthiine’ hetintot tuna tall with: 
miles of their wigwam, would shoulder their rifles again, and bo. b sd celatabith ue tard da Eki 
seek out another resting p!ace—declaring they were becoming Buggs- vo aggen-b® of ginany ; 
| y : frightening their children with the bull, bo, bull, bo, which 
‘too much crowded there! They certainly must be fond of é ; j pe 

; the little ones, not 1ightly pronouncing, call bug-a-bo. It is 
“elbowroom;” and if one has not room to turn around here, I ie Knanle be, Sands staniivlan & tmalovelenl calule tae 
am sure he would not have on top of the highest sand hill in || PTP® zs ns 8 b g ‘ a a cou Prenynncions 1 ie A 
the Desert of Zahara, or on the Peake of Teneriffe. Shrops! 2 poe) ysl he pi 2s . a Ei & 

In the midst of a twenty-mile prairie! The mind may hang ne ere vi oe egen. ‘ 

Bumper, a corruption of bon pere, Good father, i. e. the 


measure its strength here, if anywhere. How it is filled and th as aen dl 
awed with the “encircling vastness!” Here is the temple in || Pope, Whose health was always drank by the monks after din- 
ner, in a full glass. 


which, above all others, I would undertake to scatter the un- 
Candle.—“Not fit to hold a candle to him,” arose from an 


faith of the skeptic: for He, who fashioneth us, and all this, 
is here in his beauty, and glory, and sublimity. ~ early custom of candles being held by domestics, and not 
Verily, the American poet hath one theme, at least, unhack- || placed on the table. 
nied and unworn. And two or three of our bards have|} Health, the custom of drinking them, in fashion-so early 
touched it—barely touched it—but with no feeble power.|| as 1134 B.C. Some say they arose from Rowena, the daugh- 
Witness the following from Bryant: ter of Hengist, drinking prince Vortigern’s health, in a gold 
“These are the gardens of the desert—these cup, at an entertainment, about 460, in conformity to the 








delightful society for which Maryland is »re-emi The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful . . . "9 
olish d and en “ted V ’ i ‘ a Sanh, And fresh as the young earth ere man had sinned. scripture compliment,—“O, king live for ever! 

a ed and unaffected. At Washington, “the city of mag- The prairies! I behold them for the first, Hobson’s choice, “this or none,” is derived from one Hob- 
nificent distances,” wi And my heart swells, while the dilated sight y 

comer y = it th Mt _ ae “ mis — ‘ of 7 a Takes in the encircling vastness. Jo! they stretch son, who let out horses at Cambridge, and obliged such as 
. o 8 € lions; ascend the capitol; criticise its archi- In airy undulations, far away . 

tecture, whethe: properly authorised to d t—li As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, wanted one, to take that next the stable door, being the one 

? we 0 so or not—lsten Stood still, with ail his rounded billows fixed, which had had most rest. 


And motionless forever. Motionless?— 


to ‘ ° 
vn ee estore sibrageenaphatpeolioneiay wid tie No—they are all unchained again. The clouds 


Hurly-burly, is said to owe its origin to Hurleigh and Bur- 


your respects to the president, visit the country seat and grave Sweep over wi ir shi nei 
p over with their shadows, and beneath : . . 1h 
of the great and good Washington, get more and more bewil- The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye: leigh, two neighboring fmnilien, that filled the country around 
Dark hollows seem to glide along, and chase them with contest and violence. 


dered with the study of the city, which seems to have been The sunny ridges.”? 
contrived with an eye for the especial advantage of the hack-|| That is poet j i 

poetry worthy of the subject. And in the follow- 3 Sag 
ney coachman; get squeezed out of all equanimity at a presi- ing,—from the “Penitent,” by the author of Erato,—how || ' # gentiornen, So - HD ay RP Seieee: 88 Peer 


dential levee, and retain your appetite, but lose your patience’ fall and perfect the picture presented in four lines. term, implying fit only for the meanest servants, 
Liveries originated in our British ancestors clothing their 


Knave was anciently a regular addition, as esquire is now, 








, ta scrambling dinner at Gadsby’s hotel. “The vast, lone prairie, circling, bonnds the view, ; - . 
Its light green melting in the sky’s oe blue; vassals uniform, to distinguish families; as they painted arms 
The head dress should be as cool as possible. Like oe sslaraiiceies tee eed oe and symbols on their clothes and armour for the same purpose. 





